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We publish this week the first number of 
Capt. Marryat’s new novel, which comes op- 
portunely to meet us at this dull and hot season. 
He is a real benefactor, who beguiles but an hour 
a week of our intolerable Julies and Augusts: he 
is the best moralist, who, in this intensity of the 
“dog-star,”” infuses gaiety into the heart, and 
diverts from the plodding and serious business of 
life. Marryat is so familiar an acquaintance, 
that nothing particular need be said of the cha- 
racter of his present volumes. In reading them 
we have been pleased, amused, delighted, and 
sometimes put to sleep. We do not care to 
interrupt the indulgence of the same pleasurable 
sensations in others by anticipating merits or de- 
fects. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Biography has always struck me to be an ex- 
act image of my old friend Midas, King of Phry- 
gia, recorded in Lempriere’s Dictionary ; every 
thing it touches turns to gold. Ifa person were 
even to begin the memoirs of the most hateful 
and contemptible of mankind, for the purpose of 
exposing him to the reprobation of the public, 
before inany pages were finished, he would find 
himself imperceptibly slurring over the worst 
features ; in three or four chapters there . would 
be glimpses here and there of praise; the first 
volume would end with all the extenuating cir- 
cumstances he could imagine, and the whole of 
the second be written in a glow of admiration of 
all his hero’s exploits. General Whitelock 
would become the Duke of Wellington in his 
hands, and Richard Lalor Shiel expand into 
Burke or Shakspeare. And yet, easy as it may 
appear to compose a biography on the simple 
principle of making it a pean of praises, it is a 
very difficult matter to spread your butter well— 
for however delightful it might be to the hero of 
it himself, or however greedily he might swallow 


‘it, “ though,” as the phrase is, “laid on with a 


ttowel,”” you are to remember that you are pre- 
Paring a dish for the public, and not for his pri- 
vate delectation ; and the publie does not at all 
like to see people praised in such 4 fulsome and 
choking fashion as that; in fact, people don’t like 
to see other people praised at all, unless they 
find it possible by some side wind to come in 
fora share of it themselves. Praise a Welshman 
% much as you like—all the eaters of leeks will 

that his reputation is a portion of their own ; 


and the closer you descend to particulars as to 
his birth and education, the more intensely you 
excite the sympathy and admiration of every one 
who can by any means * pursue the triumph and 
forsake the gale.” If you particularise the county 
—all York throughout its three ridings feels that 
it is directly interested in your hero’s honour ; 
condescend on the parish—the whole population, 
from the clergyman downwards, are ready to 
subscribe to any. amount of laudation you can 
possibly require. ‘The family, of course, to the 
utmost limits of consanguinity and affinity, are 
yours, body and soul; each in their separate 
capacities acting as trumpeters of your—the bio- 
grapher’s fame; for they have too much libe- 
rality, and are too nearly connected with the 
biographee, to state their opinion of him; and 
so through all these windings and ramifications 
you find yourself a distinguished author, and 
booked—let me say it without a pun—to the re- 
motest posterity in connection with the subject 
of your praises. Self-love is so omnivorous, that 
I have known several persons of the name of 
John, have an evidently increased predilection 
for Sir John Moore, on account of the identity 
of the prenomens. I have sometimes thought 
that the popularity of Sydney Smith might per- 
haps arise from the almost universality of his 
name—for, gracious heavens! think of the sym- 
pathy of the Smiths!—but, on mature consider- 
ation, I am inclined to believe it results from an 
absurd tendency of the human mind to be en- 
chanted with wit and humour, and to be pleased 
with a burly consistency and independence, 
which seem very much out of fashion every 
where at the present time, and approaching to 
the miraculous in a canon residentiary of St. 
Paul’s. 

You will have gathered already a tolerably 
correct notion of one of the main preliminaries 
of a biography ; namely, to enlist the personal 
feelings of as large a class of readers as possible 
in favour of your hero. His birth place—his 
father’s and mother’s names—his schools, with 
the names of his teachers, male and female, must 
therefore on no account be omitted. There is 
no Winchester boy who does not believe that 
William of Wykeham was the first of ‘men, or 
who would not do battle against the supporter of 
the supremacy of the founder of any other school 
or college whatsoever ; and if you will caleulate 
through what a number of generations of schodl 
boys this principle has descended, diverging in 
a variety of collateral lines to nephews, cousins, 
grand nephews, and cousin’s cousins of the afore- 
said school boys, not omitting the direct descent 





—you will find that there are few people alive 





in England at this moment, who, either by them- 
selves or their alliances, do not feel a very strong 
pride indeed in their connection with the muni- 
ficent prelate of Edward the Third. 

Such, on a smaller scale, is the feeling of 
every person educated at the same school—either 
before or after—with a celebrated man. All 
Harrow is in a glow of self-gratulation at the 
very name of Byron, and of course all Pugsby 
free school is very touchy on the scholarship of 
Snooks. If your hero has had the good fortune 
to belong to no school, you at once enlist in his 
behalf the sympathies of that large portion of 
the population who have either been educated 
at home, or have not been educated at all; and 
you can quote the Tyrocinium with an air of 
great commiseration for the unfortunate beings 
who have been bullied and fagged at Westmin- 
ster and Eton. So that, whichever way you 
take it, you are sure of supporters, if you only 
dwell with sufficient clearness on the circum- 
stances common to your hero and your readers. 
You will, therefore, at once perceive the neces- 
sity of adapting yourself to as wide an auditory 
as you can; and this can best be done by being 
religious ‘and political, for almost all men are par- 
tisans and sectarians. 

With regard, then, to a religious biography, 
you are to take care that it is very religious. 
Moderation in this, as in most things, is the sign 
of indifference; and a peculiar characteristic of 
a religious: biography is, that the less universal 
the spirit it is composed with, the more varying 
religionists it unites in its support. For great 
Catholic Christianity—bearing all things, hoping 
all things, forgiving all things—has no distin- 
guishing marks by which the usual students of 
religious biography can recognise it as religion 
at all. The hero of a religious biography ought 
to be drawn as a man of very decided opinions 
on one small section of religion, and with no 
charity whatever for any man, woman, or child, 
who pays the smallest regard to any other sec- 
tion. And in this you will be perfectly safe ; 
for you will gain the approbation of the very 
persons towards whom he displays no mercy— 
for the bitterness of his hatred is at all events a 
proof of his sincerity ; and the great uniting bond 
of his being a religious man, is found too strong 
between him and the others, who are religious 
people also—though showing their sincerity by 
hating in a different direction—to be broken 
asunder by any minor consideration ; and Mr. 
Obadiah Curser, who has reduced the whole 
bible to.the essential oil of peedo-baptism, and 
denounces eternal wrath against all who differ 
from him, is looked upon as a sincerely religious 
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character, and becomes immensely popular as the 
hero of a serious biography, among the very peo- 
ple on whom he pdved forth his bitterest vials. 
And yet, even in this case, it will be better to 
have two or more strings to your bow; and if, 
in addition to the maintenance of his own opinion, 
you make him peculiarly bitter against some one 
particular sect—or the church itself—you will be 
sure of the unqualified approbation of those who 
dislike the object of his bitterness from some 
totally different cause. Let him attack the 
church, for instance, on account of its infant bap- 
tism: he will be considered a truly apostolical 
character by all who object to her on account of 
her surplices, her prayers, her learning, her go- 
vernment, or her pre-eminence. Nor, if your 
hero is a churchman, will you be wise if you do 
not make him out to be one to the backbone; and 
the only way to do that is to pitch every dissent- 
er—from whatever cause, in whatever degree— 
to the very lowest dungeon in the bottomless 
pit. An immense number of churchmen will 
repudiate such a doctrine, but at the same time 
they will not deny that your hero was thoroughly 
persuaded of the justice of his opinion; and the 
dissenters themselves, astonished at such a re- 
awakening in the church, will hail him as a 
kindred spirit, even though he establishes his 
claim to sincerity at their own expense. 

If the life of your hero has been attempted 
before, and a view of him given to the world, 
not in accordance with your own peculiar tenets, 
you have then double scope for your talents ;— 
for you not only paint your hero as he ought to 
be painted, but make a tremendous example of 
his biographer. If a great poet, for instance, is 
represented as a person uniting playfulness of 
fancy and kindliness of disposition to his greater 
qualities, fitting him to be the delight of the 
domestic circle, and captivating glimpses are 
given of his fireside feelings—his affection to 
friends—his modest reserve—and his most gay 
dnd playful notes are laid before us, to make us 
feel as intimate with him, and as attached to him 
as if we had known him for years, gird up your 
loirts, if you ever wish to benefit by these my 
hints; and if you can discover any one point on 
which the poet entertained a strong and peculiar 
opinion, make that one point the foundation of 
your biography. Paint him as a religionist, and 
slur him over both as.a man anda poet. Sneer 
at his former biographers for neglecting that dis- 
tinguishing feature, and make them out, if pos- 
sible, to have had no religion at all, as they had 
not that particular view of it entertained by you 
and your hero, and you will probably have a 
great sale for your memoir among the “ unco 
gude”’ of all kinds and denominations. 

This is what I call the best sort of religious 
biography; but an ingenious author may adopt 
a completely different style, and meet with con- 
siderable success. A biography on the honey 
and butter principle, (judiciously spread,) has 
been found very much in request; and in this 
you, must praise not only the subject of your 
memoir, which, I have already remarked, is apt 
to offend the public as too exclusive, but every 
human being with whom through life he has 
come in contact. Leave not his very housemaids 
unlauded—be eloquent in magnifying the beauties 
of every town he travels through; if you mention 
old times, call them the ‘* good old times ;’’-—if 
you allude to the present day, call it the ‘*en- 
lightened present day.”” All clergymen are ven- 
erable, all ladies interesting and accomplished, 
with a heavenly predilection for making poor 





men’s flannel drawers; and, in short, you must 
make yourself trumpeter in chief to the whole 
human race. But you perceive in a moment, 
that this style of biography acts more as a puff 
of your own universal charity and mild disposi- 
tion, than of the merits of your friend ; and ac- 
cordingly, you wilt do well to adopt it if you are 
on the look out for promotion. Your hero, I 
again give you warning, is unavoidably a sufferer 
by such promiscuous panegyrics. 

The proper plan, if you have brass to stand 
the consequences, is to claim for your hero, not 
only the virtues he undoubtedly possessed, but 
the merit of the good works of every body else. 
If he is of a mechanical turn, and has invented 
the handle of a teapot, talk of his super-eminent 
skill as an acknowledged thing, and claim on his 
behalf all the works of Brunel and Stevenson : 
confessing, at the same time, that he was highly 
gratified with the manner in which they carried 
out his suggestions. Or if he was a philanthro- 
pist, and adopted with zeal the benevolent plans 
of Howard or Mrs. Fry, be sure to talk, through- 
out your work, of the great assistance /hey were 
of to kim. It gets him all the merit; and if you 
can manage to speak in a depreciating tone of 
the very persons whom you are pretending to 
praise, (though robbing of their reputation,) you 
will find it of great benefit, if not to your hero, 
at all events to yourself. 

But there are other styles of biography besides 
the religious, to which it will oe as well to de- 
vote a little attention. The larking biography— 
the joking biography—the naval and military 
biography—are all very easily mastered—and 
perhaps the easiest and pleasantest of all is the 
dramatic biography. But of these last we have 
had so many lately, that I began to believe that 
the chief study of man was play bills and dra- 
matis persone, till the admirable life of Charles 
Matthews came out to show us that a true gen- 
tleman’s heart might beat beneath the motley of 
‘Touchstone, or the bedizened waistcoat of 
Goldfinch ; and to show still further, in a homily 
from a player’s tinsel, that all that glitters is not 
gold, and that the last profession for a proud or 
delicate mind is the stage. However, such bio- 
gtaphies are not included in these ‘‘ Hints,’’ and 
I go on to give a few glimpses into the mechanism 
of some of the others. ‘The larking biography 
may be borrowed in a great measure from Boz- 
iana, and Life in London; for the lives of all 
drinking, hunting, racing, gambling roues are so 
much like, that whether you make it a real bio- 
graphy, and call your hero John Mytton, or a 
fictitious one, and call him Bob, Harry, or Logic, 
it makes very little difference. ‘The joking bio- 
graphy is a much more serious affair; for no 
spectacle is so utterly humiliating as a worn out 
joker, going on to the very last concocting small 
puns and writing little epigrams when his hair is 
gray and his health decayed. The High-mettled 
Racer—the most pathetic of poems—is in a far 
less pitiable condition ; and as the whole bevy of 
those Random Records and Recollections, of 
effete convivialists, is more melancholy than their 
funerals, I think such compositions ought to be 
left to the undertaker, or rather to the mutes. I 
could give rules whereby the stupidest of saulies 
‘could write a memoir of his brother that should 
split your sides with laughter, if the melancholy 
of it did not fill your eyes with tears; but as Joe 
Miller is accessible to all, I disdain the easy task. 

By this time the attentive student of these pages 
will see at once that religious biography is at 
once the simplest and most popular of them all,— 





but there are a few points in which all of them' 


agree. For instance, they must all commence 
with a general remark, and end with a quotation; 
and the curious thing aboutit is this, that neither 
the remark nor the quotation require to have the 
smallest connection with the biography. Yoy 
might safely commence any biography whatever 
with the preamble of an Act of Parliament, and 
conclude it with a verse of Rule Britannia. Yoy 
must also divide all biographies into chapters, 
with a copious argument piefixed to each; and 
by adhering to these rules, you cannot fail to be- 
come renowned as a biographer, and perhaps rise 
to the dignity, at some future time, of having a 
biographer yourself. 





CRITIQUES OF GERMAN AUTHORS, 
BY MADAME RAPEL. 


Tieck.—Tieck is a delightful, simple, versatile 
man—but.as a writer—I will tell you what I think 
of Phantasus. Qutof that book I have learned some- 
thing new, viz., that a man may say the wisest and 
most delicate things, and yet be wearisome beyond 
all endurance. ‘To write good dialogue is, I think, 
the most difficult of all literary problems. Shaks- 
peare, Goethe, and Jean Paul in the Fiegeljahre, have 
managed it. This continuous flow of life, with its 
numberless presuppositions, and making itself mani- 
fest by the most delicate but not therefore less cha- 
racteristic. traits, can be seized and mirrored only by 
a mind at once vivacious, profound and easy; and 
there is required also for writing good dialogue, a 
continual presidency of judgment and discrimination 
in the midst of inspiration, a thing which succeeds 
only with the highest order of minds. Now comes 
Tieck with his raw speeches, and counter-speeches, 
cunningly stuffed and bandaged without any situa- 
tion but the most arbitrary, which shows neither 
men, nor place, nor any thing definite. Then these 
poor phantasmagorists go a walking in such a phan- 
tasmagorical country, and talk me verily to death.— 
One’s only consolation is; when the rigmarole is out, 
and the first talker compliments himself on having 
ended the discussion, that it is all a matter of paper, 
and that no one can force us to hold a discourse of 
such kind with such ladies and gentlemen! I should 
go sheer mad amid their saloons and their gardens, 
their waterfalls and their wells, their lifeless jokes! 
No, no!—Tieck is not the man for dramatic dia- 
logues. He must speak in his own person; heis 
no Goethe. He cannot take a bit of life, and set it 
by itself, and frame it, and’ put things into it of which 
a man need not speak. 


Gortue.—Have you not observed how great 
Goethe always is when he speaks of the stars, like 
Homer when he speaks of the sea ? 

I see there is a fashion abroad of criticising and 
charactetising poets and poems, and how often does 
the name of Goethe stand at the beginning, at the 
end, in the middle. There is a class of critics that 
wish to bring the great poet’s works into a sort of 
natural series, one naming this first, the other that, 
in a chance enough sort of way so far as I have seen. 
Why do they not propose at once the quesson:— 
Out of which one of Goethe’s works might one draw 
the conclusion that he eould have made all the rest! 
It is evident, however, that to answer it requires 
study and thought, and an intimate organic know- 
ledge of the poet’s soul, and his whole poetical de- 
velopment, such as not every critic can boast. To 
the proposed question I should answer Tasso. 


Mapame pe Srari.—Madame de Stael is a hur- 
ricane that incommodes me, nothing else ; there Is 
no quietude in that woman. There is nothing that 
she will not be counting upon her finger-tips. - - - 
The Allemagne!—mere radotage! and what is worse 
she is not always honest and true to herself—witness 
what she says erie is — * na go 
ing too liberal. When any person who 
Sane Germany from other sources, reads her book 
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—beok did [I s.y? thoughts, observations, apercus, 
lectures, loose, rambling, and without any principle 
of self-government, no assimilation, no blood to blood 
—this d0vk pictures Germany as a dark col-hold of 
which sad phantasmagoric figures float, God-con- 
demned to honesty, and where, now and then, an 
unearthly sage sits, and magically meditates. And 
this from Aer !--the woman without music !—sneer- 
ine at German universities, herself a walking, talk- 
ing university—fie, fie! she is like all French wo- 
men. ‘There is no country in the world but France. 
Eye, ear and skin are bewitched there, and only 
All the cottages are Greek temples !—And 

11 was there myself and saw it—frost as much as 
in Berlin—weather not an inch better—our village a 
thousand times more lovely—I know, in fact, nothing 
more sad than those stony, leafless and flowerless 
villages in the north of France. But sd it is with 
the French women. The dear Lady Stael—for me 
her book is nothing else but a long lyrical sigh that 
she was prevented from parading her talk in Paris. 
This is the key to understand the only good chap- 
ters in the book, And yet I love her—or rather I 
ought to say I pity -her—she has too few grand gifts 
—a certain inquietude of understanding, to which 
(much for her own happiness) is allied intellectuality 
enough (mere intellectuality), and a world-imagina- 
tion! _ How such pepe do gad about! How they 
talk and are talked about! hat perambulations ! 
—what book! what criticism of books !—and after 
all—poor creature !—she has seen nothing, heard no- 
thing, understood nothing. 


Scuinter’s WALLENSTEIN.— Theela is only the tra- 

ic Gurlt—nothing better. Kotzebue’s heroine and 

hiller’s are both without bones, without muscle, 
without marrow; altogether without human anatomy 
—moving without human Jimbs. To my astonish- 
ment also, these many years, with the applanse of 
the German public !—but I see now how itis. The 
sickly race have a pleasure in seeing their morality 
flattered in the person of mere idealities; in that 
region they may float prettily, and forget all healthy 
organisation—forget that one thing needful, and learn 
scientifically to parade a thousand beautiful, poeti- 
eal, esthetical, philosuphical excuses. 


ScHLeleERMACHER.—Schleiermacher’s * Criticism 
of Ethics,” is a fabric of hammers, which works at 
the highest, but is not the highest. 

Schleiermacher began to sink as soon as he went 
to Halle. He entered there a little more into society 
than he was wont; and some feolish friends made 
him believe that he could work and write for society. 
For this, however, he had, and has no talent. But 
the people praised him—and their praise ruined him 
s-put him on the wrong scent. Before Halle he 
was undoubtedly one of the first, purest of minds. 
Tn his original, chaste, revered, soul-solitude, he 
was sublime. I know him well: I love him: and 
ifhe were only younger, should tell him all this to 
his face, and not without success. 





MISS MITFORD. 


We have the following account of a visit to Miss 
Mitford, in Miss Sedgewick’s Letters from Abroad : 


“T had written to Miss Mitford my intention of 
passing the evening with her, and as we approached 
her residence, which is ina small village near Read- 
ing, | began to feel a little tremulous about meeting 
my ‘unknown friend.’ Captain Hall had made us 
all merry with anticipating the usual denouement of 
a mere epistolatory acquaintance. 

“Our coachman (who, after our telling him we 
were Americans, had complimented us on our speak- 
Ing English, and ‘ very good English too,’*) pro- 
fessed an acquaintance of some twenty years’ stand- 
ing with Miss M., and assured us that she was one 
of the * cleverest women in England,’ and ‘ the doc- 
tor’ (her father) an “earty old boy.’ And when he 


—_—. 


* “ We had a compliment of the same stamp the 


“Next day from a Londoner who was in the car with 


us. He asstired us, with a praiseworthy condescen- 
Sion, that we spoke English *uncommon correct.’ ” 





reined his horses up to the door, and she appeared to 
receive us, he said, * Now you would not take that 
little body there for the great author, would you?’ 
and certainly we should have taken her for nothing 
but a kindly gentlewoman, who had never gone be- 
yond the narrow ‘sphere of the most refined social 
life. My foolish misgivings (H. must answer for 
them) were forgotten in her cordial welcome. K. 
and I descended from our airy seat; and when Miss 
M. became aware who M. was, she said * What! 
the sister of pass my door? that must never 
be;’ so M., nothing loth, joined us, Miss M. is 
truly a ‘little body,’ and dressed a little quaintly, 
and as unlike as possible to the faces we have seen 
of her in the magazines, which all have broad hu- 
mour, bordering on coarseness. She has a pale gray, 
soul-lit eye, and hair as white as snow; a Wintry 
sign that has come prematurely upon her, as like 
signs come upon us, while the year is yet fresh and 
undecayed. Her voice has a sweet, low tone, and 
her manner a naturalness, frankness, and affection- 
ateness, that we have been so long familiar with in 
their other modes of manifestation, that it would 
have been indeed a disappointment not to have found 
them. 

‘She led us directly through her house into her 
garden, a perfect boquet of flowers. ‘I must show 
you my geraniums while it is light,’ che said, ‘for I 
love them next to my father.” And they were indeed 
treated like petted children, guarded by a very in- 
genious contrivance from the rough visitation of the 
elements. They are all, I believe, seedlings. She 
raises two crops in a year, and may well pride her- 
self on the variety and beauty of her collection. 
Geraniums are her favourites ; but she does not love 
others less that she loves these more. The garden 
is filled, matted with flowering shrubs and vines: 
the trees are wreathed with honeysuckles and roses! 
and the girls have brought away the most splendid 
specimens of heart’s-ease to press in their journals. 
Oh, that I could give.some of my countrywomen a 
vision of this little paradise of bowers, that they 
might learn how taste and industry, and an earnest 
love and study of the art of garden culture, might 
triumph over smal] space and small means. 

“« Miss Mitford’s house is, with the exception of 
certainly not more than two or three, as small and 
humble as the smallest and humblest in the village 
of S ; and such is the difference, in some re- 
spects, in the modes of expense in this country from 
ours, she keeps two men servants, (one a gardener, ) 
two or three maid servants, and two horses. In 
this humble home, which she illustrates as much 
by her unsparing filial devotion as by her genius, 
she receives on equal terms the best in the land. 
Her literary reputation might have gained for her this 
elevation, but she started on vantage ground, being 
allied by blood to the Duke of Bedford’s family. 
We passed a delightful evening, panting with the 
hope of meeting again, and with a most comfortable 
feeling that the ideal was converted into the real. 
So much for our misgivings. Faith is a safer prin- 
ciple than some people hold it to be.” 











HONG-KONG. 


As this island, from its cession to England by the 
proposed treaty with China, has become an object of 
general interest, we have collected from different 
sources the fullest information respecting it. 

Hong-kong was one of the first places of resort, 
among the islands adjacent to Macao and Lantao, 
which the adventurous Portuguese under De Gama 
and Pinto frequented, though rather as a place of 
convenience than commerce. 

The Ladrones, or cluster of islands, of which 
Hong-kong forms one, obtained their names from 
the pirates who infested them, ladrones signifying in 
the Spanish tongue thieves or robbers, Their origi- 
nal name was the “ Islasde Jas Velas. In the “ His- 
tory of the pirates who infested the China Sea from 
1807 to 1810,” written by Ying Hing Soo, and 
translated by Mr, Neumann, mention appears to be 
made of this island as the chief retreat.of these in- 
corrigible ruffians. ‘Peace and quietness,” says 


the Chinese narrator, ‘were not known by the in- 
habitants of the sea coast for a period of ten years: 
On the side of Wei-chow. and Neaou-chow, Suther 
on to the sea, the passage was totally cut off; scarce- 
ly any man came hither, In this direction is a 
small island, surrounded on all sides by high moun- 
tains, where in stormy weather 100 vessels may find 
safe anchorage; here the pirates retired when they 
could not commit any robberies. This land contains 
good paddy fields and fruits. This island was the 
lurking pace of the robbers, where they stayed and 
prepared all the stores for their shipping.” 

Hong-kong may, as regards its scenic appearance, 
be well compared to the Hebrides, and is quite as 
barren. ‘Its margin,” says Sir George Staunton, 
“next the sea is of a black or dark brown colour, 
owing to the action of the salt water. The spray 
and dashing of the waves has corroded the surface 
in many parts ; the rock generally consists of a mix- 
ture of clay, calx of iron in a small proportion, and 
a great deal of silicious earth and mica. The sea 
around is of a dirty yellowish muddy colour, with a 
bottom of mud and clay. Hong-kong, with the 
clusters of islands near it, at the southern extremity 
of China, are so near each other, and to the main 
land, and are also so broken, as well as irregular in 
their form and position, as to appear like fragments 
disjointed from the continent by sudden convulsions 
of nature, and these fragmeuts have now a very bar- 
ren and unpromising aspect. In particular spots, 
indeed, there are some scattered patches of pleasing 
verdure, but in general little better than naked rocks 
appear, scarce relieved by a tree or shrub, and serv- 
ing chiefly as a retreat for pirates, and the temporary 
abode of fishermen. Hong-kong is much steeper 
than the islands that lie more westwardly.” 

We find evidence.of thisisland possessing a good 
harbour and good water, in Captain Hall’s “ Voyage 
to Loo Choo :—* ]t was indispensably necessary, 
however, before steering to the northward -into seas 
so little known, to complete our stock of water; and 
we made sail accordingly for the island of Hong- 
kong; ene of the great cluster called Ladrones. [ere 
we found a noble cascade ; and the night being per- 
fectly calm, with a sea as smooth as a mill-pond, in 
consequence of the anchorage being land-locked on 
every side by lofty islands, we filled our water casks 
easily, and towed them on board in rafts of ten or 
twenty at a time—an expeditious method, but practi- 
cable only when the distance happens to be small, 
and the sea unruffled. It was almost dark when we 
anchored; but the moon, which was nearly at the 
full, rose shortly afterwards above the hills. The 
islands in this quarter lay so close to one another, 
that even in the daytime it was difficult to discover 
any outlet; but at night the mountains appeared to 
form a continuous barrier. The nature of the ground 
also being black, and unbroken, it seemed as if the 
ships had been transported by some magical process 
to the centre of a solitary lake, lying in the bosom 
of’a Highland glen. Soon after we had taken up 
our station near the waterfall, but before this curious 
basin was lighted by the moon, and when the most 
perfect silence prevailed over the whole scene, a 
fleet of several hundreds of Chinese fishing boats, 
suddenly advanced in latge groups of from forty to 
fifty each, from behind the islands. They were 
rowed about with great celerity from place to place, 
and in each boat two or three men stood in the bow, 
with flaming torches in their hands, which they 
waved backwards and forwards, while others of the 
crew were employed in beating, in the most furious 
manner, several large gongs suspended to the masts. 
To give full force ral finish to this extraordinary 
serenade, a chorus of yells and shouts was set up by 
all the boatmen, at the full stretch of their voices— 
an uproar which awakened the echoes of all the sur- 
rounding hills, and rendered the whole scene so 
truly diabolical, that the sailors, astonished and de- 
lighted at this sudden interruption, insisted upon it 
that a legion of Chinese devils must surely have 
been let loose to di baie away the ambassador. But 
this tumultuous and amusing uproar was evidently 
intended to drive the fish from the.centre of the har- 
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Another notice by the author of the “ Chinese as 
they are.” 


“Those parts which first offer themselves to the 
ken of the seafaring man from afar, are uninviting, 
because the wind is adverse to vegetation, but we 
ought to Jook for something better in quarters de- 
fended from its influence; and in this expectation 
we shall not be disappointed, for the valleys exhibit 
a beautiful contrast to the hills. If we land, for ex- 
ample, at the cascade on the southern side of the 
island, after climbing up about sixty feet over ledges 
of trap, covered with a curious white crust, and split 
into a diversity of configurations, we find ourselves 
in a luxuriant and romantic vale, sometimes walled 
in with steep sides, at others expanding into little 
plains for the cultivation of rice and vegetables. In 
one of these vales, about two miles from the water- 
fall, we meet with a small village, where the inhabi- 
tants are poor in their appearance, which is no great 
marvel, since it is commerce, and not agriculture, 
unless aided by commerce, which makes a people 
rich. 


‘The author of these remarks hurried by this vil- 
lage with the best speed he was master of, that he 
might have time to trace the stream of water to its 
sources, and get a view of the other side of the 
island from the sammit of the ridge. This stream 
separated into two branches, each of which ran to- 
wards a high peak. His haste did not allow him to 
form a proper estimate of the number of inhabitants 
who called this village their home, as he was after- 
wards surprised to see a large group of females de- 
scending from the hills, whither they had been either 
to cut grass or to till some favoured spot amid the 
varieties of hill and dale. Few Europeans would 
prefer a residence in this valiey, but it would forma 
most delightful place for an excursion. If a boat 
started from Hong-kong harbour early in the morning, 
it would reach this valley in time to allow the pas- 
sengers six, or even eight hours for a pic-nic upon 
the shore, and then return by the time the sun had 
descended below the verge of the western horizon. 

“In a withdrawing nook, in what we may call, in 
the landsman’s phrase, the further corner of the Har- 
bour of Hong-kong, there is a small delta, and a very 
charming valley, which the former terminates. On 
this delta fairly embosomed in tufted trees, stands a 
small village, inhabited by persons who are not 
wealthy, but not so poor but that some had delica- 
cies which had been brought from Macao, and to 
which they had bade the writer a most hearty wel- 
come. Several of them could read, and a man, to 
whom a copy of the New Testament was given, 
seemed to be a person of intelligence, though his 
daily cares were parted between his fishery and his 
farm. This shelter is nearly an equilate~al triangle, 
each side about one fourth of a mile in length. It 
terminates in a very pleasant dell, where shrubs and 
plants grow in great profusion; after passing abont 
a mile along this dell we find ourselves in a broad 
valley flanked by hills, adown whose sombre and 

listening sides the water falls in refreshing streams, 
Tiere we meet with dwelling houses and out-build- 
ings for the stowage of grain. It is entirely rural 
in all its aspects, and exhibits the counterparts of 
grange and farm in miniature. The writer found 
the villagers kind and inquisitive, though at first 
they were very much surprised at the unusual, if 
not the first, appearance of an European in that val- 
ley. The delta and the valley beyond it would 
prove very desirable country residences for the so- 
journers at Hong-kong harbour. It may be remarked, 
once for all, that a considerable portion of the island 
is of the trap formation, which abounds with escarp- 
ments wherever it is met with; hence the common 
occurrence of water falls. Granite occurs with it in 
Hong-kong, and there is an enormous block in the 
delta which rests upon several other lesser blocks, 
as if art, not nature, had been concerned in giving it 
a station. The highest part of the island has two or 
three lofty peaks, which is another feature very 
closely connected with the transformation. 

‘¢ Between the ancho and the delta there is a 
wide and tolerably even slope, ysae is laid out in 
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cultivated fields and ggrdens. for a good 








distance towards the medial ridge of the island, but 
at length ends in acurious glen, on the borders of 
which huge boulders lie strewed in the wildest con- 
fusion, while all the interspaces are filled up with 
vegetation in a high state of luxuriance. On this 
slope foreigners might find building plots after hav- 
ing pensioned off the present tenants of the soil, 
whe would be glad to exchange their scanty mode of 
living for one of greater amplitude.” 





SCOTTISH LAW TERMS. 


When a judge in Scotland wishes to be peremptory 
in an order, he ordains parties to condescend; when 
he intends to be mild, he recommends them to lose 
their pleas. When any body thinks proper to devise 
his estates for the benefit of the poor, he is considered 
by the law of Scotland, to mortify them. Witnesses 
are brought into court upon a diligence—and before 
they can be examined, must be purged. If a man 
loses his deceased elder brother’s estate, it is called 
a conquest, 





NEW BOOK. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANIMAL MECHANISM. 


First Book of Natural History, prepared for the use | 


Schools and Colleges. By W.S. W. Ruschenber- 
ger, M. D., surgeon in the U. S. Navy, Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, &c. &c. From the 
text of Milne Edwards and Achille Comte: Pro- 
fessors of Natural History in the colleges of Henri 
IV, and Charlemagne. 


We have purposely given the long title of this lit- 
tle book; because we hail its publication as the 
commencement of an era in the studies of American 
youth. ‘Know thyself” is a hackneyed motto 
enough, and lamely enough, hitherto, has it been 
acted upon. Heretofore it has set forth the neces- 
sity of an acquaintance with our mental organisation 
—and with that almost alone: yet how a human 
being is to arrive at this knowledge without first en- 
quiring closely into his physical organisation, is a 
question that in this age is attaining considerable 
importance. The beginning of sure knowledge lies 
in physical study in the first place—mental research 
requires severer attention and maturer intellect, and 
may very well be pestponed until the mastery is ob- 
tained of the physical branches. 

“The work does nct pretend, to be more than a 
mere outline, and is chiefly designed as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Natural History; but it treats 
sufficiently of Physiology and Animal Mechanism to 
be well adapted to the use of schools, as well as for 
young persons, and even others who have not the 
opportunity or inclination to study the subject in pro- 
fessional treatises.” 

The execution is admirable. Nothing less’ than 
the perusal of this‘ little treatise can render apparent 
to the unitiated in these studies, how much exact 
and lucid information can be conveyed upon a very 
complicated subject in the space of one hundred small 
pages. We tender onr thanks to Dr. Ruschenberger, 
for the manner in which he has presented the views 
of MM. Edward and Comte, and cherish the hope 
that sufficient encouragement will be given to this 
first essay, to induce the completion of the whole 
series of which this is the first in order. 

It is worthy the consideration of the controllers of 
the public schools, whether it ought not immediately 
to be added to their list of books. We quote from 
the introduction :— 


“It has been said that Natural History should be 
the only reading-book of the people; I would add, it 
should be the first book of childhood. Of all the 
means which we may successfully employ for awak- 
ening the intellect of young people, there is none, 
the results of which are more ¢ertain or more durable 
than curiosity; the desire to know is as natural as 
reason ; it is vivid, and active at every period of life, 
but it is never more so than in youth, when the mind, 
destitute of knowledge, seizes-upon all that presents 





itself with avidity, and willingly gives the attention 
and study necessary to know, and very natural] 
contracts the habit of reflection and of being occupied 

‘+ It is not the labours of the learned that are to be 
brought to the attention of infancy, but a study of 
nature, to comprehend which requires scarcely any. 
thing but eyes and which consists in examining care- 
fully the objects of nature, in order to admire their 
beauties, without diving into their hidden causes, 
Children are capable of this study, for they have 
eyes, and they have curiosity; they desire to know, 
and they are enquiring. A garden, a field, a palace, 
all is an open book for them; and they should be 
taught to read in it. ‘It is inconceivable,’ says 
Rollin, * how much children might learn if we could 
profit by the opportunities which they themselves 
afford us.’ ‘I’o seize upon these opportunities should 
be a desideratum with instructors and parents.” 

‘* By examining the material springs of his being, 
man accustoms himself to raise his thoughts to their 
author and preserver; the more he considers their 
wonderful organisation, the more he feels the neces- 
sity of seeking beyond himself for the Supreme 
Cause; it is at this moment, he feels the insufficiency 
of hie own limited explanations to deceive the human 
mind into a gross materialism, and that he feels as- 
sured that this machine, which goes of itself, is regu- 
lated by a superior wisdom to his own. Constrained 
then to seek a motive beyond the circle of physical 
causes, his enlightened reason reveals to pe the 
immaterial agent who binds all things and directs 
them by rules, and to the end, which he judges to be 
proper.” 





FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


This elegant establishment is now open for the re- 
ception of visiters. under the same control and super- 
intendence as the last year. The increasing reputation 
of its waters, its really superior accommocations, and 
its proximity to nofthern cities, leave the proprietors 
no room to doubt that the company will be very soon 
large and fashionable. Our usual excellent band of 
music will be in attendance on the Ist of July. 
Stages run from Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Char 
lottesville and Winchester, and from the first of July, 
will run daily from the two former points: those 
from Fredericksburg, leaving on the arrival of the 
Richmond cars—all arriving at the springs before 
night. A post office is kept here, which is called on 
the books of the post office department, ** Warrenton 
Springs.” Daily mails arrive alike from the north 
and south. Passengers for the south leaving alter 
breakfast, will get to Fredericksburg for the evening 
cars. Those for the north, will leave the Springs at 
sunrise, and reach Washington in time for the cars. 
The stage fare will not exceed $3 50 10 Fredericks- 
burg; and $4 50 to Washington. ‘These increased 
facilities of access, the attendance of accommodating 
assistants, and the pledge of the subscriber as super- 
intendent, to leave nothing undone to give satisfac- 
tion, will he hopes be « sufficient inducement for a 
large portion of the public to favour us with their 
presence. 

Danie Warp, Agent. 
July, 19th, 1841. tf. 


W ALDIE'S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, an 

rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 

yar of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 


‘two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 


this arrangement, jive numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Douuars a year, if paid at, or Te- 
mitted to, the office. Six Douzars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 








